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Wykeham's foundation was sure to have its imitators. One of
these was Archbishop Chicheley of Canterbury, who founded the
college school at Higham Ferrers in Northamptonshire, and the
College of All Souls, Oxford, in 1422 and 1438 respectively. The
most important college which took Winchester for a model was that
of Eton, founded by Henry VI in 1440. Its scholars were intended
to pass on to King's College, Cambridge. Henry paid several visits
to Winchester to study the organisation of the school, and when
he had decided the lines on which Eton should be run, he persuaded
the headmaster of Winchester, William Wayneflete, to be Eton's
first Provost. Wayneflete brought with him from Winchester five
scholars, an ex-scholar, and a commoner, to form the nucleus of the
new college. The statutes of Eton, with certain modifications, were
modelled on those of Winchester. Henry seems to have been more
mindful of recreation than Wykeham, for he set aside sufficient
ground for archery, and there is every reason to believe that some
kind of football was played at Eton in quite early times.
Henry issued in 1446 a warrant in which he granted a monopoly
to the Provost of Eton and his successors. This is one of the earliest
occasions on which the term "public" was applied to a grammar-
school, and it is again another sign that in the beginning the public
schools of to-day were not different from, but had a common origin
in, the mediaeval grammar-schools. The terms "public" and
"general" emphasised the non-local character of Eton, which drew
its scholars from all parts of the kingdom. This necessitated board-
ing in the houses of the Fellows. The boarders were known, as at
Winchester, by the name oppidans, in distinction from the scholars
who were borne on the foundation. There were two classes of
oppidans at Eton: the higher class was composed of sons of noble-
men and were not to exceed twenty in number. They dined with
the chaplain and usher. The lower class dined with the scholars
and choristers, and paid less for their board. Both classes received
their tuition free.
Eton passed through troublous times during the Wars of the
Roses. Because Eton was a foundation of the House of Lancaster,
Edward IV, when he became King, obtained a Bull abolishing
the college, and annexed the buildings to St. George's, Windsor.
Wayneflete, now Bishop of Winchester, and Westbury, the Provost,
were able to restore the college in 1467 and to obtain the revoca-
tion of the Bull. Edward seems later to have taken Eton into his
favour again and paid several visits to the college. In 1489, as a